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It is the responsibility of educators to initiate and exert leadership in developing 
an adaptive system to promote educational change. It is essential that educators be 
concerned with the total development of an adaptive system in the community, 
cooperating with other group leaders outside of education, and not feasible 
educational changes within an existing system. In the past educators have primarily 
used persuasive techniques to promote educational change, which though often not 
effective can become useful parts of planned strategies. After the goals of change 
are clearly defined priorities can be assigned to political strategies. The 
superintendent of schools holds a powerful public position which he can use to 
influence change. The time taken by the superintendent to talk to influential s in the 
community could be a critical factor in the acceptance of school projects in the 
district. Impact, especially in open power systems, can be produced by a cohesive 
group of teachers combined with efrective political leadership. (JL) 
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Numerous authorities have discussed the relative impermanency of 
educational innovations. In accounting for the slowness of change 
educators are prone to Identify v^lous elements in the internal 
organization of the school as agents of resistance to the adoption of 

new ideas and practices. For instance, bureaucratic school organlza- 

( 

tions clhd the conservatism of teachers and administrators are often 
seen as elements which retard the adoption of educational innovations. 
How free Is the school to initiate planned changes In program without 
reference to its environment? How much power do school leaders have 
over the legitimation of innovations in the school district? 

Viewing the school system as insulated or isolated from the 
political environment contributes to the impermanency of planned 
changes. Of even greater concern, however. Is that this view some- 
times leads to changes which are not in the best interests of education. 
An example of the latter is the perversion of some promising innovations 
into panaceas for saving tax revenue by conservative leaders In the 
commun 1 ty . 

The foundation sponsored trial of educational television in one 
school district was followed by political demands from laymen in the 
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district for the adoption of numerous dollar saving schemes. Community 
leaders interpreted the use of television as an opportunity to save 
salaries and building costs rather than as a means to Improve learning. 

The television "experiment" whetted the appetites of the conservative 
leaders for the adoption of other "Innovations" to save money. Urge 
group instruction, an extended school day, and a congested platoon 
curriculum organization were adopted by the board of education. School 
architects voiced concern about the squeeze of classroom space in the 
new facilities constructed In the district. Thisexample Illustrates 
that, even though they have the power to initiate certain changes, 
educators may not have the power to legitimize the change. Thus 
educational changes Initiated by educators are often twisted in the 
process of adoption to serve noneducational goals. 

Another idea not to be overlooked Is that the process of planned 
change also involves the exercise of leadership to resist changes which 
might be detrimental to the school. For example, some extremist groups 
often press for book burnings and thought control methods which most 
reasonable persons would not classify as desirable changes. Also, we 
must realize that pressure for school changes from environmental changes 
is Inevitable. The environmental changes affect school operation. In 
the future the educator will be faced with a whirlwind of socioeconomic 
change. Is the educator to ride out the whirlwind? Can educators 
Influence the whirlwind? Will educators be engulfed by the whirlwind? 

The term community power system refers to the dynamics, distribution 
and structure of political power among the Interacting persons and groups 
within the school district. Primary attention In this paper Is directed 
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to the Importance of the community power system In the planning of 
educational change. The state and national power systems are supra- 
systems of the community power system. In this paper the school system j 
Is viewed as an lnterac':lng subsystem of the community power system. i 
Thus, 1 am suggesting that leadership for change In education takes 
place within the dynamics of Interacting social systems In which the 
school is not as Insulated from the political environment as some edu* 
cators would like to think. 

Studies of Community Power Structure 

Within the past fifteen years many studies of community power 
structure have been made.' These studies have contributed much to our 
understanding of the declslon*maklng process In local school districts. 

Unfortunately the term power structure has been popularly misused 
to refer to selfish power wielders who are opposed to the common good of 
the community. I am not using this restrictive, muckraking definition 
of the term. Every community has a political system for making decisions. 
The only alternative would be anarchy. Through empirical study we can 
describe the general distribution of power In decision-making among the 
Interacting leaders and groups in any given community. This relative 
distribution of power Is what we mean by the term community power structure. 



'Discussion of some of these studies Is found In the * 

Robert Agger, et. al.. The Rulers and the Rul_e^ (New York! John » 

Inc., 1964); Edward C. Banfleld, Political Influence (New York! The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1961); Robert A. Dahl, Who (^pyerns? (New Haven! Yale 
University Press, 1961); Floyd Hunter, Community Power $tructur_a (Chapel Hill. 
University of North Carolina Press, 1953)* Ralph B. Kli^rough, Polltl^l 
Power and Educational Perils Ion-Ha king (Chicago! Rand McNally frCo., 19o4}; 
Rnbftfih Presthus . Men at the Toa (New York! Oxford University Press, 1964). 
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Rescarch tnd4jcates. clearly that different communities may have dis- 
similar community power structures. In some communities political power 
is distributed among a number of competing groups. Other communities 
may be ruled by a singular structure of interacting power wlelders. 

There is evidence in support of a continuum of typologies for community 
power structures. At one end of the continuum is located the mono- 
polistic type of power structure as described by Floyd Hunter In his 
Community Power Structure . The pluralistic power structutre which was 
discussed by Robert A. Dahl in Who Governs? would be located at the 
other extreme of the continuum. 

Although we can profitably describe typologies of cotnnunity power 
structures, I am continually persuaded by research data that much varia- 
tion exists within each typology. Thus, power for each community will 
have unique qualities. 



Power Systems 

Throughout the remainder of this paper I will emphasize the concept 
of social system in describing the phenomenon for decision-making in 
local school districts. The term power structure is more restrictive 
than power system in describing the dynamic exercise of social power. 

From our studies of community power we can identify and describe 
some of the Important elements in power systems. Every community power 
system, for instance, has a category of power wlelders which we will refer 
to as inf luentials • These are persons who have so much power In the 
system that their influence upon the opinion and action of others is 
crucial in the legitimation of important community projects. In the 
system other leaders are identified who perform Important roles in 
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maintaining the system and its subsystems. For Instance, descriptions of 
community power structures refer to "organizational leaders," "leg-men," 
and "ranking politicians" who are important in making the system go. 

Formal and informal power groups or subsystems are important elements in 
conceptualizing the total system of community power. Power wielders In 
the system have beliefs about community living which influence the develop- 
ment of normative perceptions In the system. Included in these normative 
perceptions are Idealized notions of what schools ought to be. The degree 
of effective citizen participation varies between communities and Is an 

Important element In describing the system. 

Through the interaction of these conceptual elements the cultural and 

structural properties of the community power system are formed. This 
gives the system Its particular state or quality. For example, through 
the interaction of leaders around a series of community projects, patterns 
of interactions and Important channels of communication in decision-making 
crystallize. Incidentally, in many school districts educators have not 
participated effectively in the crystallization of patterns of Interaction 
in the political system. Leadership hierarchies (or a hierarchy) emerge 
and differentiation In leadership roles occurs In the power system. 
Important norms are generated in the system concerning how decisions ought 
to be made and how a person should behave In using the system for pro- 
moting community improvement projects. As mentioned previously, the 
Influential in the system hold beliefs about community living which 
contribute to the development of normative perceptions (expectations) 
about the purpose and structure of community agencies. Including the 
school. The normative perceptions of power wielders, combined with the 
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pursult of personal financial gain, help explain iceder behavior In the 
system concerning decisions In such projects as neiv civic auditoriums. 
Improved highways, urban renewal projects, school building programs, 
hospitals, airports, planning and zoning, and the tike. 

We may, therefore, view the political power structure of the community 
as a system. The system has a boundary which is oftd,n ref< 2 rrcd to In "our 
town" typo of expressions. The system acts In order to survive In Its 
environment— the state and notional power systems. Environmental agencies 
often experience difficulty In exchanging Information with the system, 
especially in instances where the exchange of Information might produce- 
stress. For example, the personnel of school systems will report Infor- 
mation which will help them to "look good" to regional accrediting agencies 
and to state authorities. Cities will act to resist federal Inputs of 
energy. Information, and matter vjhich would drastically change segregated 
housing and schooling. The poi/cr system learns and adjusts Its behavior 
through the process of feedback. 

Social system theorists may classify systems as closed or open. I 
am well aware of the point made by many authorities that there is no such 
thing as a closed living system. However, I also agree with Chin and Hearn 
that the terms closed and open are useful In thinking about the general 
dynamics of social systems.^ Actually there Is no such thing as absolutely 



2see Robert Chin, "The Utility of Systems Kodels and Developmental ftodols for 
Practic loners," In Warren G. Bennis, Kenneth Bonne, 

The Planning of Change (Kew York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, l^oll and 

in social Utork, IToronto: University of 

Toronto Press, 19581. 



ctosed or absolutely open living systems. An absolutely closed system 

lp€Co ^ ^ /o^ CO I T*^ 

would be dead. An absolutely open system v(OUldi>. ns system at sifx 
Yrheref ofe' splk^of "open" and "closed" community power systems In 
this paper I am referring to the relative degree of elosedness or openness. 
In closed power systems entropy Is maximized with the resultant 



tendency toward oqui I Ibrlum. Closed systems react to environmental inputs 
of matter, energy, and Information so as to restore the system to Its 
original state~to maintain the status quo. For example, some racially 
segregated school districts maintain closure to environmental Input, of 
energy II. e., leadership of federal officials), matter M.e., now residents) 
and Information (l.o,. mass media) which favor Integration of schools. The 
social system of an Individual school or of Its suprasyotem, the school 
district organization nay exhibit closed characteristics with reference 
to educational Innovations. The closed faculty system of an elementary 
school may hold doggedly to a traditional curriculum organization In the 
face of strong environmental demands to adopt another plan. 

In open systems entropy Is minimized. Open systems tend toward a 
steady state— the reaction to environmental Inputs by a shift In activity 
or a modification In goals. Thus, an open system may i.lllingly adopt 
limited school desegregation and Integration In reacting to the environ- 



mental Inputs referred to in the above paragraph. The faculty of an 
elementary school with an open social system may willingly adopt a non- 
gradod school organization as a response to Inputs from Its environment. 

I will now proceed with a description and discussion of different 
types of community power systems. This will be followed by a discussion 
of Imp Meet Ions for curriculum change. 
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Exemples of Closed Cerrmunity Pouer SystcvAS 
Variation In the conceptual elercnts of community power syoteme 
produces different typologies of community power. These systems may 
exhibit different degrees of closcdncss or openness. Power systems with 
closed characteristics will bo discussed In the follou'ing paragraphs. 



Abnopollstic Svsten]g of Povjcr 

In a monopolistic system a group of Interacting Influentlals 
exercises a dominant, not necessarily complete. Influence over the 
Gstab I Ishment and naintcnanco of public policies In the community. The 
influentlals in the structure may rcprecent different crowds or soclo- 
econcmlc Interests. Those men seldom rule without some opposition. The 
opposition, however. Is neither exercised by the same competing groups of 
power v;l elders for more than a period of two elections nor In decisions 
transcending several Issues. For Instance, the emergence of sporadic 
groups during a crisis development— such as the loss of school accredi- 
tation due to Inadequate financing, unless persisting as solidary factions 
through time to press for other significant changes in the political 
system— does not herald the emergence of a competitive or pluralistic 

power structure. 

Abnopol 1st ic paver structures represent variations In closure to the 
emergence of leadership. Some are so solidary as to constitute, within a 
given period of time, closed societies. Environmental Inputs which 
threaten the system often produce stress fol lowed by an Increase In group 
solidarity. Although I cannot substantiate this, I am of the opinion 
that the little "closed societies" arc In the minority and atypical of 
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most monopolistic poiver structures. I bolic-ve that many monopolistic 
power structures can be opened to change through the exorcise of effective 

educatfonai leadership* 

The occupation of leaders Included within the boundary of the mono- 
polistic system varies. In some communities the Influentlals are drawn 
largely from economic Interests. The rulers of other communities may be 
drawn from the professions, labor unions, and public officials (politicians) 
representative of a political machine. In any event most important 
decisions regarding community policy are made within the boundary of the 
singular system of Influentlals# 

In most Instances, but not all, monopolistic power systems have a 
higher degree of cloccdness than openness# Closed social systems 
effectively limit the exchange of matter, energy, and Information with 
their environment li.c#, state, regional, national systems). The system 
resists energy, matter, and information that would tend to disturb the 
goals, norms. Interaction patterns, and normative perceptions about 
community living# For example, certain power systems (f^orth and Couth) 
have demonstrated surprising ability to survive Inputs of Information 
fmass media, printed documents) and energy Icourt orders, federal agents) 

In maintaining racial segregation# In some Instances only a massive Input 
of energy Ctroops) of sufficient force to destroy the system has brought 

about a shift In activity. 

Lot us further Illustrate the concept by on actual case from a 
recently completed U30!^ research project# One school district of 



^Ralph B# Kimbrough, jnf orma 1 Cc^Jlt^oQ^^ i i 

Affect Inn riducat i ona I Poll cv Pec I s lm r/iia]<.lj?^ (Cooperat vo ^'^coorch Project 
T32?r Go I nosv lireT Florida: College of Education: University of Florida, 

1964 ). 
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30,000 population studied was effectively dcnilnatocl by a very small, 
informal, elite croup of about fifteen Inf luentlals# These men In 
collaboration with and control over numerous loaders In the system hold 
almost complete influence over economic end public policy In the district. 
Abst of the inf luentlals In the structure were about fifty years of age 
and had resided in the community all of thoir lives. This probably pro- 
moted an Inbreeding of provincial Ideas among the leaders In the system. 

fAen In the system influenced state and even national activities 
affecting the district. The local press was a propagandizing agent for 
the policy vievjs of those In the power structure. These views were 
effectively diffused through the formal and Informal communication net- 
work of the structure. By use of a test of conservat Ism-l Iberal Isr^ we 
established the fact that the Inf luentlals held very conservative civic 
beliefs. The conservative policies of the Inf luentlals were reinforced 
by an extremist society which spent much time harassing the school officials. 

It was difficult to pass new matter, energy, or Information across 
the system boundary. Vilien neiv Ideas or practices were promoted in the 
system by forces outside the community, the system experienced stress end 
became more solidary In its reaction against the Inputs, The aim of the 
system vjas to keep Its degree of equilibrium Intact— to protect the status 
quo. In one Instance a proposal ivas outlined for locating a large factory 
in the district. This was effectively opposed by the Inf luentlals In the 
structure. The large enterprise represented the potential iinbalanclng 
Input of nev; matter (new residents and neiv businesses), and information 
Cnew mianagement and worker Ideas). The size of the Input was enough to 
constitute a threat to the system. Interestingly, several of the 



oraanizod Interest groups adopted policies encouraging only small, 'clean** 
enterprises and uneJerwr It Ing tourism as the fundamental economic support 
of the community. 

Control over the exchange of m.atter energy, and Inforriat Ion was 
further enhanced by relatively s levy change in the population character Istics. 
A rapid grov/th In population would have made the maintenance of the status 
quo lequi I Ibr lurn) much more difficult If not Impossible. Empirical studies 
of community power hove shov.'n that a large increase In population with 
different character 1st Ics from the Indigenous population majority may 
result In drastic changes in the power system. 

System reaction to Inputs v/lth reference to significant changes In 
the school policies was consistent with the factory incident just 
discussed. For example, after several *ugly" Incidents the board of 
education Ca tool of the power structure) passed a strict policy censoring 
the use of certain instructional materials In the classroom. Especially 
suspect were projects promiotod by university professors. The climate of 
the school system was geared to maintaining the status quo. Sizable 
increase In taxes for school purposes had been resisted for so many years 
that It was among the loi/est financial effort school districts In the 
state or, for that matter, the nation. Radical Innovations in the school 
system would have been Impossible, especially If they required additional 
tax revenue. Every educational proposal which might affect the economic 
balance In the system was sanctioned via the appointment of ritualistic 
committees chaired by the Influcntlals in the system. Educators ivcrc 
almost pow'ericss in the system. 
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/Aultic;roup Honcon;pot IT Ivc Systems 

/Aany authorities voice the mistaken assumption that all multlgroup 
systems arc open. This may not be true. Recently ive studied a school 
district that cncompasseci several small toivns of about the same population 
size. Each of these towns had a power structure. The leaders of these 
different structures did not manifest Interstructural tics characteristic 
of monopolistic systems. Even though this ivas a multigroup system, there 
was marked agreement among the leaders concerning educational policies. 
That Is, the influcntlals of these different groups held similar beliefs 
and attitudes about the nature of cor.munlty living and the process of 
cducat Ion. 

The system was marked by a high degree of consensus In Ideas. There 
were no regime- 1 Ike conflicts between the leaders over such questions as 
"what kind of schools ours should be." Competition was restricted to the 
aivarding of contracts and foes. Wo force within the system I'as strong 
enough to challenge the status quo. The very fact that a high degree of 
consensus existed promoted an offccitve form of closure to environmental 
inputs. Furthermore, this system Illustrates that closed and open pro- 
perties of political systems may sometimes bo Independent of structure. 
Thus, multigroup structures could conceivably have a higher degree of 
closure than openness to change. 

The multigroup noncompetitive system in this case represents what 
happens ivhen entropy is maximized and a state of near equilibrium In Ideas 
Is established. The loaders In the system had reached a point of balance 
Iconsonsus) in Ideas, Thus, they had nothing new or different u' I thin the 
system to produce stress. The loaders were satisfied with the status quo. 
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su^er ini'cndont of schools, o lifelong resident of the coiTJiiunlty, 
had held office for over 35 years, ^urlng this period the schools folloived 
a traditional curriculum organization without abrupt modification of goals. 

Examples of Open Systems 

How do closed systems contrast with systems tending to be more open? 

To explore this I Wi 1 1 discuss two typos of ’’open” political systems. I 
am referring to the competitive ollto and the fragmented pluralistic typos 
of power structures. Both of these structures are usually more open to 
the emergence of leadership than monopolistic structures. They adopt thoir 
goals, norms, Interaction patterns, and normative percept Ions about 
community living In response to the exchange of matter, Information, and 
energy u'lth the environment. 

Segmented Pluralism 

The pluralistic power structure consists of several fragmented centers 
of pov^er. numerous organized Interest groups and informal groups arc 
effective centers of power upon governmental policy^ A pluralism Is also 
characterized by effective citizen participation in decisions. In the 
hypothesized pure typology, the fragmented system Is held together by a 
core of elected and appointed public officials and civic— minded citizens. 

The people participate effectively in the decisions rendered upon public 
policy through organized interest groups, With its openness to Inputs, 
the direct participation of the masses of citizens, and the character Istic 
free competition In the "market place*' of public opinion, a pluralism is 
thought by social scientists to bo consistent with democratic government. 

A characteristic of pluralism is the fragmentation of interests and activities 



among ic-aclGro v;ho run the different governmental agencies. There Is 
little overlap of leader part IcIpatlon In more than one public function 
(e.g., education, health, planning and zoning, etc*) as tends to bo true 
of the competitive elite type power structure described In the following 
paragraph. 

Co mpetitive Elite System 

The competitive elite structure Is found In numerous school districts. 
In a competitive system two or more groups of power i/lclders engage In 
competition which transcends at least two elections or several consecutive 
public Issues* Power exchanges occur. A regime conflict over the “kind 
of a town we want" exists. The system adapts to new goals, different 
interaction patterns, and Improved perceptions of community living* There 
Is considerable overlap In leader participation In more than one public 
function as opposed to fragmented plural Ism wherein leaders tend to exercise 
leadership In one public function only. Precthus has observed that the 
mere presence of competition Is not a pluralism.^’' Competition occurs among 
groups^-^^a 1 1 of which are elites. Relatively few loaders. In comparison 
to the total population of the school district, actually participate 
effectively In the process of dccislon-meking for the school district. 

The centers of Interaction and many of the solidary groups, which are a 
part of the structure, arc often Informal groups* 

As an Illustration of an open political system, let us examine briefly 
a community with a competitive elite power system. You will note the con- 
trast of this system ivlth the monopolistic system discussed previously. 



'h^cbert Presthus, /.ion at the Top; A Study In Cor^munltv Power (Rev/ York: 
Oxford University Press, 1964). 
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Ovcr forty-two Influentlals from business, agriculture, the professions 
and sleeted public officials were active In the system. These Influentlals 
Interacted v/lth hundreds of other leaders who performed various roles In 
the maintenance of the system. Public officials hod much more power In 
the system than was true In the monopolistic structure discussed previously. 
Several very powerful groups of those Influentlals and their followers 
participated effectively In dee Is I on-making. Regime conflicts concerning 
the “kind of town wo want" Involved practically every public agency. 

Including the educational system. Noticeable nevj goals, policy changes, 
and changes In the dynamics of the power system wore documented. For 
example, public policy adaptations were In evidence with reference to 
planning and zoning ordinances, school operations, public housing, and 
other civic projects. The political system v/as In a steady state of goal 
revision and policy adaptation to environmental Inputs. 

What woe the main source of the Inputs of energy, matter, and Infor- 
mation which “opened'' the system? In this case wo concluded that the 
rapid Increase CICO percent In one decade) In population with different 
characteristics from the Indigenous population majority was the primary 
source of Inputs. Those new residents brought v/lth them different Ideas. 
They v/ero unstructured and did not vote as led by the dominant political 
structure. Therefore, a strong two-party system combined with emerging 
centers of power produced reglme-llUo conflicts which forced a restructuring 
of the political power system. The old system boundary was permeated and 
o new boundary was In the process of formation at I ho time of our study. 

Yet, In spite of the regime conflict, the system was hold together In Its 
process of reformation by the frequent conciliatory Interaction of Influen- 
tlalG from the different groups. 
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Tha .^lucaS ional subsystem was bast dascribad as ■•progressiva." It 
was supported by the highest financial effort of any district In the 
state. Neiv school buildings were of modern design. Including year-round 
temperature control. Generally speaking, the school system was progressive 
In adopting new management procedures but did not have a reputation for 
curriculum Innovation. However, a recent extensive Instructional Innova- 
tion vms undertaken In one elementary school. This elementary school 



project was carried out without opposition and was Indicative of the 

adaptive cllmeto developing in the school system. 

The superintendent of schools was one of the nine most powerful 
Influentlals In the district. In fact, he was said by numerous Informants 

to operate “a dynasty,*' 



Comparative Study of School Districts 
Professor R. L. Johns and I are conducting a comparative study of 
power structure In selected school districts In four states.® Currently 
we have completed the studios In the state of Florida. Six school districts 
In Florida with a population above 20.0C0 wore selected. Three districts 
which were among the highest financial effort districts In the state and 
three districts vihlch had the lowest financial effort In the state were 
selected. I will describe briefly some of the comparative findings from 

the Florida districts. 

In terms of the types of power structures described previously, one 
of the district pov/or structures was monopolistic, two were multigroup 



Kr, I onrt Rainh B. Klmbrouflh, "Relationship Between Socloeconwic 

Ltt Johns find Raipn o# Corrmunlty Power 

Research Project: 284*2, In Progress !• 
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noncompGtJ'**VG, two v^cre competitive ellto^ and one vjos classified as a 
segmented pluralism, ^hc power structures of the high effort districts 
were classified as competitive elite and pluralistic, whereas the power 
structures of the low effort districts vjore classified as multigroup 
noncompetitive or monopolistic. In applying the open and closed concepts 
discussed previously, the povt/er systems of the high financial effort 
districts had a relatively higher degree of openness than the low financial 
effort districts. Obviously v;e are In no position to Indicate a relation- 
ship between financial effort and power system openness or closedness 
characteristics based on so few districts. One can conclude from the 
ccmparatlve study In Florida that the power systems of school districts 
vary. 

One of the findings vihich should not be overlooked In Importance In 
the Florida sample Is that the higher financial effort district power 
systems vjero characterized by a climate of conflict, whereas consensus was 
more descriptive of the lov^or effort districts. Consequently, educators 
might well reexamine the high value which has traditional ly been placed 
upon consensus. Is It reasonable to expect that the climate of consensus 
characterizes the community power structures of progressive school districts? 

The study revealed other Interesting differences between the districts. 
For Instance, only 22 percent of the Influentlals In the power structure of 
the high effort districts were native born In the districts as compared 
with 78 percent of native born In the low effort districts. The average 
increase In population between 1950 and I960 of the high effort districts 
was almost 135 percent, ivheroas the Increase for low effort districts was 
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only 49 percent. Earlier I suggested that a large immigration of ieader- 
ship and popuiation of a different characteristic than the indigenous 
population majority wouid produce power rearrangements in the community. 

The low effort districts had a much higher incidence of kinship ties in 
the power systems than was found in high effort districts, in other 
.neasures - such as the educationai ievel. age. and number of chiidren of 
the infiuentiais - there was not a significant difference among the districts. 

voting patterns and patterns of leader invoivement were different 
between the high and lov, financial effort districts. For example, a 
significantly higher percentage of voting in primary eiections was found 
in iow effort districts, whereas a higher percentage of participation in 
voting in general elections was found in the high effort districts. Aiso. 
a significantly higher percent of infiuential involvement in community 

issues was found in the iow effort districts. 

The studies which we are making and studies made by other persons 
indicate clearly that we must view political systems as reacting, changing, 
and adapting to inputs which are significant enough to threaten their 
survivai. Even the relativeiy ciosed monopolistic structure often is 
forced to seek a new point of equiiibrium and experiences some redefini- 
tion and change. Systems which experience a sudden massive input from 
their environment (e.g.. a large public project or factory) may experience 
change in the structure of power. Thus, we know that political systems 
.«y change from monopolistic to pluralistic and vice versa in time. These 



are not static systems. 
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The Effect of Political Systems Upon 
The Climate for Educational Change 

The educator Interested In planned curriculum change should view 
political power systems as having degrees of open and closed climates. 

The school system Is a subsystem of the community power system. As such, 
the school system Interacts with and exchanges matter, energy, and 
Information with the community system. The community system (Including 
the school subsystem) In turn exchanges matter, energy, and Information 
with Its environment (state and national systems). The tendency toward 
equilibrium Is maximized In school districts that are subsystems of closed 
political systems. Certain limits exist beyond which the schools may not 
proceed with curriculum Innovations. In the past these limits have been 
effectively defined by budgets. Many educators have not realized that 
•'real*' Innovations are going to cost much money. This Is why foundations 
have been prominently identified with the trial of educational Innovations. 

In open political systems the school system can be more adaptive than 
schools in closed systems unless the educational leadership, acting as a 
subsystem, attempts "closure" Instead of exchange with its environment. 

In open systems the tendency toward equilibrium is minimized. Educators 
may make more extensive curriculum Innovations In open systems with the 
Input of less energy than would be possible If the system were closed. 
Since the energy (power) of educators Is limited In many districts, one 
would expect that schools In school districts with open political systems 
would make more Innovations than schools In closed systems, provided the 
educational leadership In the districts Is of comparable effectiveness. 

When we view the school as a social system In Interaction with other 
social systems, a number of questions arise. Is It possible, for example. 
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for open school systems to survive In closed political systems? Do closed 
school systems survive In open political systems? How does the school 
leader work In cooperation with other leaders to produce an open political 
system? Can the monopolistic system become an open system by changing the 
beliefs of Influentlals In the structure? How much Increase In energy. 
Information, and matter Inputs from the state and federal systems Is 
necessary to bring about a redefinition of the power structure of a local 
district? Will the new federal programs Include enough Inputs of energy. 
Information, and matter to induce a better climate for Innovation? Is the 
federal "program" really a closed system which tends ultimately to seek 
Its own level of equilibrium? How can the school leaders obtain more 
energy (power) In promoting Ideas for change within closed systems? 

Strategies for Change 

The concept of complex Interacting social systems Indicates why the 
process of educational change Is so complicated. Influencing the change 
process through the community power system Itself Is sometimes a Herculean 
undertaking. However, my studies of community power systems lead me to 
suggest that the undertaking Is not an Impossible one. Educators can, and 
Indeed roust. Initiate and Influence change through the community power system. 

In the foregoing discussion I have discussed the general significance of 
community power systems In establishing a climate for educational change. 

In previous writings on the subject I have emphasized the direct Influence 
of power structures upon specific school projects, such as school bond 
elections, teacher salary raises, racial Integration, and the election of 
school board members. In thinking about strategies for Influencing the 
power structure, therefore, educators need to develop strategies which will: 
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(II InMucnca iho structural process of the system Itself to make It 
adaptive (openi to educational change; (21 promote the adoption of 
educational change through the existing system. Thus, educators have 
responsibilities for leadership In developing the system In addition to 
using the existing system effectively to promote educational change. 



Imorovlno the p-ii*i>^ni niimato for Educational, Change 

till, I, I II I m |--ter*ni 

Recently In a discussion on planned changes v.lthin school organizations. 
Biles postulated a concept of organizational health as associated with the 
process of change.® Biles suggests that educators consider the definition 
of on Ideal state of organizational health as a goal toward which we might 
attempt to move unhealthy social systems. This is, of course, analogous 
to thinking about the mentally and physically healthy organism. His 
proposition is Important In the discussion of community power systems. 

That Is, as mentioned previously, educators have civic responsibilities In 
cooperation with other citizens to treat the functioning power system so that 
It provides a climate which facilitates educational Improvement. 

/'Mies' terminology of system health, however, may bs more appropriate 
for specific suboystoras, such as the elementary school, than it would for 
the more complex community power system. Arguing the point would bo 
fruitless at this time. I am going to use the concept of development In 
the case of power systems. Just as we commonly speak of "emerging," 
"developing," and "developed," nations In the world, wo might think of 
community systems in different stages of development. The developed 



SHathow B. Milos, "Planned Change and Organizational 

i»^ t^lchard 0* Carlson# al«# Choncio Profi Q ^s In 
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community power system might bo character Ized by openness and the ability 
to cope effectively v/lth environmental changes and goal redefinition In such 
a way as to enhance the lives (meet the needsi of Its citizens. The emerging 
system could be characterized by closure. "patchM^rk" attention to environ- 
mental Inputs, outmoded goals, and lack of response to the need dispositions 

of sizable groups of citizens. 

Agger and associates define four types of community regimes: under- 

developed democracy, oligarchy, guided democracy, and developed democracy.’ 
Underdeveloped democracy, for example, "...exists when citizen^ who have 
political demands to make feel Impotent because they erroneously expect 
that Illegitimate sanctions will be used against them."® A developed 
democracy exists v*en citizens feel that they can participate effectively 
in government and that government officials are responsive to their demehde. 
This concept of development Is based upon-two conditions: II) the extent 

to which citizens believe that they can make their preferences felt In 
Influencing government without suffering Illegitimate sanctions; 12) the 
probability that citizen attempts to change or continue the function of 
government will be blocked by the exercise of Illegitimate sanctions. 

Although 1 am not claiming to describe a developed poiver system here, 
there are some concepts worthy of mention. Certainly a developed povor 
system dem^ands effective citizen participation In the formulation of 
governmental policy. Including educational policy. The developed system, 
furthermore, is open to the emergence of new loaders to positions of power 



TRobert Agger, Daniel Goldrich, and Bert Sw/anson, Jb e Rulers and the Rul ed 
( Wei ; York: John Wi Icy and Sons, 1964). 

^Ibid., p. 67. 

”^lbid. , p. 03. 
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tn the system. The Influontlals In the system arc responsive to the need 
dispositions of citizens. Processes of docislon-rnokins in the developed 
system is open and adaptive to citizen and environmental Inputs. The open 
system, therefore, provides for educators a set of condltloriS through which 
they can. In the absence of Illegitimate sanctions, make educational needs 
known to Influcntlels In the system with the feeling that authorities v/l 11 
be responsive. 

This overly brief, debatable description of development is given only 
In the spirit of encouraging educators to think seriously about their 
responsibl llty to cooperate with other citizens In providing leadership 
toward some Ideal system. The Implication In all of this Is that educa- 
tional leaders hove a civic responsibility which goes beyond the mere 
sporadic promotion of bond elections, tax Increases, and curriculum changes 
through an existing system. Our strategies must reflect concern for the 
development of the system Itself which also Increases the probability that 
educational development will become a reality. Educators must not assume 
that they are to proceed alone. They proceed In cooperation with other 
groups and leaders outside the field of education that arc Interested In 
Improving the system. Clearly educational leadership, then. Involves 
political leadership. Educators have always been engaged in political 
strategies. Our schools were born of and are continued through the tooth 
and claw pciltics of state legislatures. By what means shall we declare 
the often convulsive processes of local school government as nonpolitical, 
presided over as It Is, not by amateurs, but by the teachers of politicians? 
Blind perpetuations of myths will not disentangle the salaries of teachers 
frem taxes nor from the competition for money for schools, highways, streets 

and hospitals. 
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Whether po)i>'lcs is conceived as cither the art or the- science of 
government, or both. It appears that educators are active politicians. 

As an art ivo actively attempt to influence government policy In the field 
of education. Politico is the process of Influencing policy. Obviously 
superintendents must continuously attempt to Influence policies and, on 
occasion, venture outside the field of education In the process. In my 
studies, I have found politically perceptive school superintendents con- 
fronted Vflth the necessity of Influencing policies In such areas as planning 
and zoning, streets and highways, health standards, and proper ly assess- 
ment practices, Gchool boards do not exist In a political vacuum com- 
pletely divorced from the socioeconomic forces that help shape tho 
polltlcal climate of a community. Vhen the school super Intendcnt enters 
the grubby business of promoting bond referendums and mlllage elections, 
he Is In politics. Instead of our dreaming dreams about escape from 
politics, we must help the educator In his endeavor to become an astute 
pol it Iclan. 

Use of Political StratocilQS 

The concept of social systems provides a theoretical construct for 
Influencing change through the community power system. For Instance, the 
system has a boundary. It has degrees of closedness and openness. The 
system acts In such a tvay as to survive In Its environment. It exchanges 
matter, energy, and Information with Its environment— the state, regional, 
and national systems. Changing the system often Involves the variation of 
environmental Inputs of matter, energy, and Information in large enough 
amounts to produce stress and eventual adaptation or change. Also, to 
bring about systent adaptations, one can visualize the use of subsystem 
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inputs, such as Won organized political strategies of educators. Thus 
variations in the atr.ount of exchanges of energy, J.iattcr, and Information 
beti.'oon systems^ depending upon their degrees of openness or closedncss, 
become not only a measure of political climate but also an indicator of 
the amount and kind of educational change possible within a particular 
community. Further, the typos and amounts of Input that are necessary to 
the dynamic survival of the subsystem with which we are most concerned that 
of the schools— are Important considerations for educational leaders. 

In past years educators have used techniques which were based 
primarily upon persuasion for promoting educational improvement In the 
community. For instance, the citizen cemmittoo movement emphasized the 
direct Involvement of corOTnIty influentlals In the study of school needs. 
The assumption was that the inf lucntials would, through studying the facts, 
become persuaded to support school Improvemeot. The grass-roots, public 
relations approach rol les primarily upon the input of Information about 
school needs to the masses. Those who accept this approach assume thot 
an open political system exists and that citizens will become persuaded 
to provide a massive input of energy into changing the behavior of the 
system toivard education. 

The expert typo survey is a technique often used to bring Inputs from 
the environment to boar upon the system. A group of 'outside" exports are 
brought In to study the school system and transmit Information about school 
needs to the public. Usually these "export" Inputs are attempted through 
the use of mass media, reports to community and organized Interest groups, 
and written summaries which are sent to large numbers of citizens. The 
general idea Is to confront the system with "the facts" along with massive 



recommendations for change. 
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Thc disappoint Inc results of many expert surveys In opening the poi.er 
system to educational change led to the use of cooperative typo compre- 
hensive school surveys. Hence, we bring the experts and community Influon— 
tials together in a cooperative study of school needs. Wo hope through the 
process to cause the Influcntlols to have a change of heart” toward their 
support of educational change. 

For many educators the results of these techniques for change have 
been disappointing. There arc numerous reasons why we hove not used these 
techniques effectively. It Is difficult to place the blame on any one 
factor. One obvious reason Is that educators often do not understand 
clearly the political system In their school district, ^e have not alv/ays 
tailored our techniques to the political realities, IVe have used these 
techniques like shots in the dark rather than as port of a we 1 1 -organ I zed 
political strategy. Leaders In education have also failed to back up Inputs 
with solidary political power. Poorly organized, sporadically used political 
strategics and splintered teacher support of educational Improvement 
projects are, unfortunately, characteristics of educational leadership In 
politics. I I'jould suggest, therefore, that wo not discard such techniques 
as citizens corrmlttocs, surveys, and public relations programs becoose they 
have not produced miracles In the past. These can be very useful techniques 
as parts of planned strategics for educational change. 

One of the first questions which educators must answer In the 
development of political strategies Is whether they really want to make 
changes. If so, i;hat changes do they v;ish to make? One of the problems 
which bothers mo when I talk to groups of educators Is whether. In reality, 
many of them Want to change the system. Recently the participants In a 
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conference on change were asked what they wanted to change. The embarrassing 
silence of the group was finally broken by some rather petty suggestions for 
improvement. How sure are the numerous scholars on the change process that 
their audiences want to make changes? Do educators have clearly defined 
goals for educational Improvement? 

The tendency to ride out the whirlwind and keep the boat from rocking 
may be more prevalent among educators than the agreasive promotion of 
revolutionary educational change. Evidence also shows that short tenure 
of school administrators has been associated with aggressive attempts to 
Influence the power system. For example, Todd's study showed that the 
average tenure of superintendents who were "agents of change" was less than 
half the tenure of superintendents who were "agents of reslstence."'® 

Whether our Improved knowledge of the political process will help superin- 
tendents promote stress producing changes in the power system without the 
backlashes which Interrupt administrative tenure remains to be seen. I am 
hopeful that by making politics a serious responsibility of educators much 
of the personal abuse experienced by school leaders will be eliminated. 

The first question In making educational change, then. Is to decide 
what change we desire. What should education be like In the school district? 
Starting with some well-defined goals, we are In position to assign priorities 
In the political strategies for change. School people are not powerless In 
the political arena. The superintendent of schools, for example, holds 
a powerful public position. He can use this position to Influence change 



^^Euaene A Todd. The Administration of C hange! A Study of Administrativ e 
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For Instance, he can use his position to Improve the frequency and effective- 
ness £v citizen participation In educational decisions. This suggestion Is 
based upon the idea of some social scientists that the effective Involve- 
ment of citizens In public affairs will bring about a redistribution of 
power within the community power system. It Is assumed that the new direct 
inputs (energy. Information, matter) of large numbers of citizens would be 
of sufficient quantity that the system would be forced to adapt to change 
(reach a steady state). 

In most power systems latent centers of power exist which are not 
Involved effectively In decisions. The change agent may seek to bring 
these latent centers of power Into the process of supporting educational 
improvement projects and eventually changes of control within the power 
system itself. An example of this in one school district was the use of 
executives in absentee owned corporations to challenge the control of a 
monopolistic structure. The executives and their following were not 

previously involved in the political system. 

Some writers contend that the only alternative open to the change 
agent is to organize a revolutionary attack (neet force with force) upon 
the distribution of power within the community power system. For instance, 
Saul A1 insky promotes change in the system by organizing the underprivileged, 
forgotten classes into effective political power groups. These "people" 
oriented groups represent enough power to force a redistribution of power 
in the system. Thus, the system is effectively opened to change. 

TT~~ 

Saul 0. Al insky. Reveille for Radicals (Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1946). 
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i hav 2 encouraged strategies which Include effective Interaction of 
cducattoal leaders with Influentlals In the community power system. The 
process of Interaction Is Important In the crystal 1 1 tet Ion of normative 
perceptions and the differentiation of leadership role In the system. 

Educators who remain aloof from personal Interaction with community leader- 
ship will not be richly rewarded with leadership In the community power 
structure* In a recent study I asked Influentlals to tell how often the 
school superintendent had talked with them personally In past years about 
school conditions. I was somewhat surprised to learn that It had been years 
since a school superintendent had taken the time personally to discuss 

I 

educational Ideas with the Influentlals. This could be a critical factor 
In whether school projects were acceptable to the school district. 

The Influentlals of a power system have vast Influence In legitimizing 
Ideas* Their approval of a suggested Innovation, for example, would assure 
Its acceptance by many citizens In the community* Therefore, this group of 
leaders Is not to be overlooked In the development of strategies for educa- 
tional change. Studies of the process of change among farmers, for Instance, 
show that the adoption of a new Idea by Influential farmers Is followed by 
rapid diffusion and adoption of the Idea by the majority of farmers In the 
community* 

The need for solidary teacher political activity In support of educa- 
tional Improvement projects was cited previously* A cohesive group of 
teachers combined with effective political leadership can produce a signifi- 
cant Impact upon politics* Open power systems, for example, are surprisingly 
responsive to a small, solidary, politically perceptive group of leaders. 

How often do educators check Into whether teachers exercise the vote? School 
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bond Issues sonetiraes fall by a few votes; a few teacher votes would 
have reversed the outcome. 

I shall not continue with a discussion of the different strategies 
and techniques which the leader may use to Influence educational changes. 
There are many more than could be discussed In one paper. There are strong 
Indications that the educational leadership In the political arena will 
Improve In the future. 

Educators are awakening uneasily to the proposition that to change 
educational policy at any level (local, state, national) Involves effective 
political activity. The traditional politics and administration dichotomy 
Is no longer considered possible or desirable by many authorities. The 
growth In teacher militancy Is ample evidence that many of the rank and file 
teachers are abandoning the exclusive use of persuasion In favor of the 
collective use of power. In view of the relative power position of 
educators In the political power system, this was an inevitable direction 
for teachers. 1 suspect that teachers who take politics seriously will 
make some difference In the distribution of community and state power. In 
fact, If they use their potential power effectively, they can make a 

big difference. 



